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dream of prognostication, or some music played by ae'rial
performers.
Both mirth and melancholy are solitary, silent inhabitants
of the breast, that neither receive nor transmit communica-
5 tion; no mention is therefore made of a philosophical friend,
or a pleasant companion. The seriousness does not arise
from any participation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the
pleasures of the bottle.
The man of cheerfulness, having exhausted the country,
10tries what 'towered cities' will afford, and mingles with
scenes of splendour; gay assemblies, and nuptial festivities;
but he mingles a mere spectator, as, when the learned
comedies of Jonson, or the wild dramas of Shakespeare, are
exhibited, he attends the theatre.
15 The pensive man never loses himself in crowds, but walks
the cloister, or frequents the cathedral. Milton probably had
not yet forsaken the Church.
Both his characters delight in music; Jbut he seems to
think that cheerful notes would have obtained from Pluto a
20 complete dismission of Eurydice, of whom solemn sounds
only procured a conditional release.
For the old age of Cheerfulness he makes no provision:
but Melancholy he conducts with great dignity to the close of
life. His Cheerfulness is without levity, and his Pensiveness
25 without asperity.
Through these two poems the images are properly selected
and nicely distinguished; but the colours of the diction seem
not sufficiently discriminated. I know not whether the cha-
racters are kept sufficiently apart. No mirth can, indeed, be
30 found in his melancholy; but I am afraid that I always meet
some melancholy in his mirth. They are two noble efforts
of imagination.
The greatest of his juvenile performances is the * Masque of